I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, September, 1904. 


[From “The Interstate Journal,” White River Junction, Vermont. | 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HOW AMERICAN BOYS GROW. 

Many years ago we visited Montpelier 
to address the legislature of Vermont on 
the importance of teaching kindness to 
the [so-called] lower animals, and just 
before we entered the hall of the House of 
Representatives the Governor of the state 
took us by the hand and said: ‘‘Do you 
know that when you came up to Vermont 
and went trout fishing I was the boy that 
went with you and carried the fish and the 
bait for you.’? We answered that we did 
not, and he said: “I was the boy.” And 
so it happened his good mother and our 
good mother were friends, and when we 
went fishing this little fellow went with us 
to carry the fish and the bait for us. 

In process of time our civil war came on, 
and this boy, then a young man, enlisted to 
save our Union. He became colonel of a 
Vermont regiment, then secretary of war, 
and is now the Hon. Redfield Proctor, 
United States senator of Vermont, and, we 
believe, a multi-millionaire, and the pic- 
ture on our first page is a representation of 
his reception at the Vermont town bearing 
his name of the survivors of the old regi- 
ment which he once commanded. 

A whole book might be written of his- 
tories somewhat similar to show how in our 
republic American boys grow to fill the 
highest places in both state and nation. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


WATERING PLACES IN ALL OUR MAS- 
SACHUSETTS COUNTRY TOWNS. 


We are glad to know that the proposal of 
our: Massachusetts 8. P. C. Animals Society 
(in memory of a gift in the will of Arioch 
Wentworth) to aid all our Massachusetts 
country towns in establishing watering 
places for animals, is not only being ac- 
cepted by a large proportion of our country 
towns (and frequently with votes of addi- 
tional sums) but also is attracting wide at- 
tention outside our state. In this morning’s 
mail we have praise from newspapers in 
New York, Ohio, and Michigan. 

The fact that an iron cup and chain are 
to be attached to each, and the words 
** Blessed are the merciful,” is going to do 
work for humanity not only in Massa- 
chusetts and widely over our country and 
British America [to all of whose newspapers 
and magazines ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals’ goes 
every month], but also perhaps to a thou- 
sand places in other countries where our 
paper is regularly sent. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


(From Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. ) 


. The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has decided to 
give $20 each to 300 towns to aid in estab- 
lishing roadside watering troughs. This 
practice cannot be too warmly commended, 
and should extend to other states outside 
of Massachusetts. In hilly countries it costs 
practically nothing to provide watering 
places along roads, as there is much water 
from springs which only needs to be col- 
lected in troughs. 


“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
(Prov. 12: 10.) : 


Our American Humane Education Society 
offers, as described in our July issue, a prize 
of two hundred dollars for the best story, 
not exceeding in length ‘‘ Black Beauty,” 
illustrating the sufferings of animals in war, 
and in memory of the generous gift of 
Arioch Wentworth has now two hundred 
thousand copies of ‘‘Black Beauty,’”’ The 
Strike at Shane’s,”? and ‘“‘ Our Gold Mine at 
Hollyhurst,’? to sell to Sunday-schools and 
others, in packages of not less than five 
hundred copies, at about half the cost of 
printing, [2's cents a copy]. 

Write American Humane Education Society, 
or me, at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


GrEo. T. ANGELL, 


We have already circulated millions of 
copies of these publications. 


THREE QUESTIONS. 


DEAR Mr. ANGELL: —I have three questions 
which I should like you to answer. 


First—Do you think it would have been pos- 
sible to have in any way avoided the terrible 
destruction of life and property caused by our 
civil war? 

Aunswer—I don’t know; but Great Britain con- 
trived to abolish slavery in all her colonies 
without the loss of a single life by simply com- 
pensating slave-owners for the slave property 
which was set free. 

Question second—Do you think it was possible 
to have avoided the war with Spain about Cuba? 

Certainly. Both President McKinley and Sec- 
retary Sherman said to the country that nego- 
tiations were nearly completed with Spain by 
which Spain was to abandon Cuba without the 


firing of a single gun. The fact was, Spain had 
got tired of holding Cuba and was willing to 
abandon it, and there was no reason whatever 


why the Maine should have been sent to Havana 
to be blown up by somebody, or why we should 
have sent over our armies there to shoot the 
poor Spanish boys who were compelled by mili- 
tary draft to leave their farms and lose their 
lives in that hot climate. And then in regard to 
the Philippines. Spain would have been mighty 
glad to sell them to us at any time for twenty 
millions of dollars, and if we wanted to convert 
them into good American citizens it could have 
been accomplished vastly cheaper by treating 
them kindly than by killing them. When all 
the other American colonies were fighting the 
Indians, William Penn lived in perfect peace 
with all the tribes about him. 


Question third—Do you think we need a 
regular army? 


In the present condition of civilization we 
certainly need an army; not for aggression and 
unjust wars, but simply for defence of our gov- 
ernment, constitution and laws, and the protec- 
tion of property and life. It should be an army 
of carefully selected, well paid and patriotic 
men, who can be relied on to risk their lives 
whenever in the maintenance of right it may 
become necessary. But whenever we shall suc- 
ceed in carrying a proper humane education 
into all our colleges and schools there will be 
little danger of our ever getting into wars, either 
foreign or domestic, and we shall save a great 
many millions of dollars now being expended on 
battleships, fortifications and armies. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WAR FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES. 

The following, taken from the July Ad- 
vocate of Peace, is deserving the careful 
thought of all true patriots in our country. 

In his speech at Chicago nominating Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as Republican candidate for 
the presidency, ex-Governor Black of New 
York indulged in the following glorification 
of war: 

“The fate of nations is still decided by 
their wars. You may talk of orderly tribu- 
nals and learned referees ; you may sing in 
your schools the gentle praises of the quiet 
life; you may strike from your books the 
last note of every martial anthem, and yet 
out in the smoke and thunder will always 
be the tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, 
upturned face. Menmay prophecy and wo- 
men pray, but peace will come here to abide 
forever on this earth only when the dreams 
of childhood are the accepted charts to 
guide the destinies of men. Events are 
numberless and mighty, and no man can tell 
which wire runs around the world. The na- 
tion basking to-day in the quiet of content- 
ment and repose may still be on the deadly 
circuit and to-morrow writhing in the toils 
of war.”’ 

That is as astounding an utterance as has 
been heard in this country in recent years. 
The flash and roar of the rhetoric of the 
passage are so overwhelming that it is diffi- 
cult to retain one’s senses enough to per- 
ceive the meaning. But, stripped of its rhe- 
torical embellishments, the naked signifi- 
cance of it is: Nothing but war issupremely 
great. It is the final arbiter of the fate of 
nations. It is eternal. The horrible scenes 
of the battlefield, ghastly upturned faces, 
and the mad cbarges of war horses, ‘ will 
always be.” Orderly tribunals of arbitra- 
tion, like that at The Hague, with their 
learned judges, are poor sticks for a nation 
to lean upon. Education of school children 
for peace is nonsense. The prophecies of 
men of heart and the prayers for peace of 
saintly women whose lives have been blasted 
by war are stupid and powerless. Dreams 
of universal peace are as baseless and un- 
realizable as the silly fancies which come 
and go in achild’s brain. The most fruitful 
and glorious thing a nation ever does is to 
wriggle and writhe on the deadly wire of 
war. And such amazing stuff as this is ut- 
tered on the eve of the great campaign for 
the election of the President of this great na- 
tion of eighty millions of intelligent people 
whom peace has made prosperous and 
mighty! If the President is to be his own 
issue, his own platform, as is said, he may 
well pray to be delivered from the necessity 
of carrying this plank about with him. 


JOHN HAY. 

If the press of the world would adopt 
and persist in the high resolve that war 
should be no more, the clangor of arms 
would cease from the rising of the sun to its 
going down, and we could fancy that at 
last our ears, no longer stunned by the din 
of armies, might hear the morning stars 
singing together and all the sons of God 
shouting for joy.—_JOHN Hay, at the Press 
Congress at St. Louis. 


“The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God,” 


Our Dumb Animals. 


ABOUT SOME OF OUR WISE MEN 
AT WASHINGTON. 


We think it was about eight years ago, or 
possibly nine, that some of our wise men at 
Washington, perhaps for some political gain 
they expected, proposed to enforce our (to us) 
ridiculous Monroe doctrine by going into a war 
with Great Britain about some boundary line in 
Venezuela. All our newspapers told our Cana- 
dian friends that the first thing we proposed to 
do was to blow up the Welland Canal. The 
New York General of Militia said that in twelve 
hours he could. start the entire National Guard 
of that state 4o murder our peaceful brother 
Christians on the other side of the Canadian 
line ; and General Flagler, Chief of our United 
States artillery, proposed a line of fortifications 
from Ogdensburg to Duluth, about two thousand 
miles, to protect our lake cities from the British 
navy. 

We thought we saw a better plan, and so we 
sent in our little paper to the 20,000 or more 
papers and magazines in America north of 
Mexico a proposition to build a Chinese wall 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a double 
track railroad on top of it, for the conveyance 
of troops, or else blow up Niagara Falls; empty 
the great lakes into the Atlantic ocean, and so 
make any attack by the British navy impossible. 

We offered a prize of $200, on behalf of our 
American Humane Education Society, for the 
best plan for preventing this great war, and 
obtained a whole harvest of ideas on the subject, 
which we referred to ex-Governor, and since 
Secretary of War, John D. Long; Judge Bennett, 
Dean of the Boston University Law School, and 
our good friend Patrick Donahoe, who awarded 
the prize. 

Fortunately the British Government acted in 
the matter very judiciously, and the only difli- 
culty since that we have had with Great Britain 
has been whether the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of London or the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston 
should contrive to give the other Company the 
costliest dinner. 

But the facts in this case show that it is very 
easy for some of our wise men to get us into a 
great war unless other wiser men stand ready to 
prevent them. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE YELLOW PERIL. 
In the August Journal of International 
Arbitration and Peace (London), we find a 
powerful article by an Englishman from which 


we quote the following: 
* * * * * 


Then, again, 
the civilized nations have vied with one another 
in selling firearms to all impartially, irrespective 
of race, color, or creed, and that stroke of 
business is beginning to bear its fruit. We, the 
civilized ones, have ever systematically plotted 
against those we deemed uncivilized. We have 
lost no opportunity of introducing the three B’s, 
the Bible, the Brandy-bottle, and the Bullet, and 
the natives have learnt to misinterpret the 
Bible; to get drunk on the Brandy, and to im- 
prove upon the Bullet. And whilst the conflict 
in the Far East is raging and new storms are 
brewing, what is our attitude? We look on 
more or less placidly. Some follow events with 
a sort of sporting interest, map in hand, and lay 
odds on the chances of the combatants. Others 
glorify war generally, prate of the noble qualities 
it elicits, and go forth armed with texts, quota- 
tions, and statistics, all calculated to hypnotize 
consciences, to whitewash and to license the 
most barbaric of systems, the wholesale, pre- 
meditated, scientific, slaughter of fellow-crea- 


THE DINNER. 


tures. Those aid and abet murder. They pro- 
claim the perfidious doctrine: Thou may'st 
commit murder, and issue the iniquitous com- 
mand: Thou shalt commit murder. * * * 

And we go a step, a very important step 
further. We do not only teach our neighbors to 
fight, but we tell them that war is inevitable, 
that it has always been, and always will be so, 
and we give them such convincing proofs of the 
fact that they fully realize its truth. We have 
plainly told them they must know how to fight, 
or they will be subjugated by those who do, and 
we have thus ourselves created the Asiatic 
peril. Under our guidance hundreds of millions 
of Chinese and of other Asiatics will inherit and 
adopt our conception of international relations, 
our disregard for the Bible, and our respect for 
the bullet. And our children will reap the 
fruits we are sowing. 

Yet we could conjure the peril, we could stop 
the advance. But there must be an entire 
change of front. Now, wherever we get into 
touch with native races, we find they are pre- 
pared, or preparing, for war, modern, up-to-date 
war. To teach them peace, instead of inciting 
them to war, is the duty, as it is the wisest 
policy of the older nations. 


AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION TO 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


The good clergyman who, having left 
his sermon at home, told his congregation 
that he would read them a few chapters of 
the Book of Job, ‘‘enough sight better,” 
doubtless told the truth, for we have no 
doubt that many of our readers will agree 
that no sermon can surpass in interest the 
Bible. 

We would suggest that our great Sunday 
newspapers shall give in each issue a few 
chapters [in large print] of the Bible. 

Tens of thousands would read these large- 
print extracts every Sunday, and we are 
quite sure that the Sunday newspaper that 
adopts this suggestion will permanently 
continue to print such selections. The Ser- 
mon on The Mount could be read with profit 
every Sunday. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FROM THE TWO ARMIES. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
As Life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshaled hosts are seen,— 
Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows dark between. 


One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion's bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
“Our glory is to slay.” 


One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 


Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave ; 
Its banner bears the single line, 

“ Our duty is to save.” 


For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o'er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 

Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

And count each burning life-drops’ flow, 
Each falling tear of Love. 


While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne! 


THE SUFFERINGS OF ANIMALS IN 
OUR CIVIL WAR. 

All supplies for Rosecrans had to be 
brought from Nashville. Owing to the posi- 
tion of General Bragg they had to be hauled 
by a circuitous route, over a mountainous 
country, over sixty miles. The country 
afforded but little food for his animals, 
nearly ten thousand of which had already 
starved, and not enough were left to draw a 
single piece of artillery. 

The roads were strewn with the debris 
of broken wagons and the carcasses of thou- 
sands of starved mules and horses. 

(Personal memoirs of U. 8. Grant. Vol. 2, 
Pages 24 and 28.) 
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WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


In the Hamilton Republican- News we find 
a letter from a soldier in the Philippines, 
giving an account of the battles with the 
Moros who are fighting for their own 
country and simply wanted to be let alone. 
Hundreds of the Moros were killed; no 
quarter was given, no prisoners taken, all 
shot down like so many rabbits surrounded 
by a group of hunters. 

An apparent chance was given prisoners 
to escape, for the fun of shooting them as 
they ran. The whole account is simply 
horrible ; we hope it is not true. 


A NEW WAR BREAKS OUT. 

A new war breaks out; our president 
calls for troops; the risk is great. Do the 
recruits come wholly from our noblest and 
bravest men? No; many come from the 
gutters and slums, semblances of men who 
love the excitement of danger—members of 
that great restless crowd who never had 
a healthy spark of real courage in ’em. 
If to fight required the bravery of mind 
as well as the brute bravery of body, men 
couldn’t be hired for a few dollars a day 
to risk their lives upon the battlefield, nor 
could they be found to as willingly fight 
upon one side as the other. 

It’s a fact that a proportion—and not 
a small one, either—of the rank and file 
of soldiers have little patriotism, and go 
into the army for the excitement of war. 
They are brave as the bull-dog is brave ; 
their bravery is that of flesh only ; they are 
brave in an animal sense; they are reckless 
from choice; they take little thought of the 
morrow or of the hereafter. 

The truly brave man shuns danger — he 
never covets it; he doesn’t run away from 
it—but he never runs after it. 

From The Hayfield Mower, 
P. O. Box 1765, Boston, Mass. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

When Robinson Crusoe found himself on 
an uninhabited island he immediately set 
to work to do the best he could under the 
circumstances. 

We find ourselves in this world without 
choice of our own. 

Whence we came from we do not know. 

Whether we have had any prior existence 
we do not know. 

Exactly where each of us will go when we 
leave this world we do not know. 

We find it a world of mixed good and evil 
—happiness and suffering. 

Now what is the wise thing to do? 

We answer—strive to make it as happy a 
world as we can—strive to lessen evil—strive 
to lessen suffering—strive to stop every 
form of cruelty and crime. 

Strive, in the words of the seal of our 
American Humane Education Society, for 
* Glory to God,’’ ** Peace on Earth,” ** Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to every living crea- 
ture.” T. ANGELL. 


MRS. PRESIDENT GRANT. 


It is doubtful if anything she saw in Chicago 
pleased Mrs. Grant so much as the discovery of a 
nest of sparrows in the stirrup of the Grant statue in 
Lincoln Park. In this snug recess of the great bronze 
figure the birds built a comfortable home, and re- 
mained there unobserved until Mrs. Grant detected 
them.—Boston Transcript. 


“THIM MITHODISTS” AND OUR MILI- 
TARY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


“Those who found their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and drum, 
And prove their doctrines orthodox 
By Apostolic blows and knocks.” 

“ I don’t like thim Mithodists,” said one Irishman 
to another, “‘ because they are 80 throublesome.”’ 
“Yes,” said the other, “that’s jast what was the mat- 
ter with our Lord and Master ; he’d niver been cruci- 
fied if he hadn't bin 80 throublesome.” 

It has been our privilege to stand not unfrequently 
in the pulpits of almost all Christian denominations 
{including the Episcopa)| and speak for God’s lower 
creatures that cannot speak for themselves, also in 
the Roman Catholic Church before the altar, but we 
have never been received more kindly by any church 
than by the Methodists, nor have we of any church 
more pleasant recollections. 

Under the tent at the Vineyard—before the New 
England Conference at Charlestown, where we re- 
ceived an unanimous standing vote of thanks—at 
the great Rock River Conference in one of the largest 
churches of Chicago, where we received a similar 
standing vote from the great audience, filling both 
the floor and galleries—before the students of the 
Boston Theological Seminary, who rose as we entered 
the hall and remained standing until we were seated, 
and again rose at the close of our address and re- 
mained standing until we left—several times at the 
monthly meetings in Boston of the Methodist Episco- 
pal clergy—we shall never forget the “‘amens”’ and 
God bless you.” 

And now it gives us particular pleasure to find in 
** Zion's Herald,” the Methodist Episcopal paper of 
Boston, an article upon the arming of our Sunday- 
schools, from which we take the following brief 
quotations : 

“Nor are we imitating the bloodless parade of the 
Salvation Army, whose volleys are only amens and 
the knee drills but ordinary prayer. 

“Oh, no, nothing so tame as tha‘ for us—but rifles 
that can ring and bayonets that cuas'ab. The vestry 
a veritable drill shed.” 

* * * * * * 

“ There is some danger to the launching of this new 
dispensation, from the fact that so many Christians 
read their Bibles in the old-fashioned way, and as a 
means of grace prefer the Bethlehem chorus to the 
blare of the trumpet and the tramp of the ‘ God of 
War.’” 

* * * * * * 

“ And that the captain of our salvation is no cap- 
tain at all until he is placed at the head of brigades 
of boys with muskets in their hands, feeding his 
lambs from the point of the bayonet, and electrifying 
their young hearts with the command: Ready, fire ! 
Why, there is nothing in the yellowest dime litera- 
ture that can equal the excitement of a sensation 
like that.” 

* * * + * 

“If we can only succeed in getting a foothold for 
the grim ‘God of War,’ within the church, we must 
push for a professor of the murderous {I mean mili- 
tary] art in the‘ Boston School of Theology.’ Inthe 
meantime a prayer to Jesus before or after the drill 
will not do much harm to the cause.” 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
By M. E. Beck. 

I want to be a soldier, 

And with the soldiers stand, 
Acap upon my forehead, 

A rifle in my hand. 
I want to drill for service, 

With military skill, 
And master modern tactics,— 

The most approved to kill. 


I want to face a battle 
Where bristling sabres gleam, 
And hear the wounded shrieking, 
And see the life-blood stream. 
I want to wear a starry coat, 
And ride a prancing steed, 
And write my name in history 
By some heroic deed. 


We're drilling now in church and school, 
The loyal Boys’ Brigade ; 

We represent the highest type 
Of soldiers ever made. 

That error, ‘Love your enemies,” 
That has so long been taught, 

Would wreck the state, and surely bring 
This government to naught. 


And that stale nonsense — beaten spears 
Made into pruning-hooks,” 

And “ swords to ploughshares,”’ — silly stuff, 
How weak and tame it looks! 

Peace Conferences must be set back ; 
The Sermon on the Mount ; 

For special drill of Boys’ Brigades 
Most surely will not count. 

We'll help the Church to march in line 
With this progressive age ; 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
With fighting on the stage. 

Rule out the patient Nazarene ; 
Rule out the Golden Rule ; 

And base our creeds and catechisms 
On the military school. 

We'll file around the pulpit steps, 
With spear, and sword, and gun, 

And sing and shout in Sunday School, 
“Fight on! fight on!! fighton!!!” 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


A kind friend who bas read our articles on 
public health in this paper sends us a check 
of fifty dollars, urging us to do our best to 
prevent the cruelties of vivisection, and 
suggesting that our colleges, medical and 
otherwise, should substitute for those cruel- 
ties a study into the causes of ill health and 
the best means of preventing it. 

This, of course, would include, not only an 
investigation into all the poisonous and 
dangerous articles and adulterations of 
articles which enter into common use in 
every-day life—such as lead and galvanized 
iron pipes and tanks, dangerous water, tin 
canned goods, wall papers, adulterated 
foods, drinks, groceries, drugs, medicines, 
poisonous articles of clothing, ornaments, 
&c., &c., but also into every subject which 
relates to public health. 

We are assured thatif any medical college 
would undertake in good faith this work, 
and cause its results to be widely published, 
the whole nation would be awakened to the 
importance of what we have many times urged. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

We receive a kind letter from Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the thirteenth International 
Peace Congress, to be held in Boston 
October 3-7, asking us to distribute various 
peace publications to those who may write 
for them, and to urge our readers who are 
in favor of peace on earth to attend that 
Congress. All wishing to attend can write 
Mr. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston, for fall 
information. The principal railroads all 
over the United States and Canada are to 
sell tickets to Boston and return to all 
persons wishing to attend the Congress 
for one fare and a third. 

All wishing peace publications will please 
write me or the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 19 Milk St., Boston, for such 
literature, which we will send without cost. 

D. D.’s and LL.D.’s are, of course, very 
honorable titles, but we much prefer to 
find our name entered as a vice-president 
of the American Peace Society, and to find 
it also on the list of general committee 
of the Peace Congress immediately under 
such names as Rev. Francis E. Clark, Hon. 
Geo. S. Boutwell and Samuel Bowles. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


RED ACRE FARM. 

Our friend, Miss Harriet G, Bird, has now at her 
“Red Acre Farm” Sanatorium, Stow, several free 
stalls for suffering horses, For particulars write her 
at Stow, Mass, 
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OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


How can you educate humanely the stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities, Mr. 
Angell? 

Answer. I would like to have, so far as 
possible, professors of humanity in all our 
leading colleges and universities, and 
courses of lectures on humanity to the 
students in all our higher educational 
schools. In these lectures everything should 
be taught that will tend to make this world 
of ours happier and better. 

As we have been able in past years to ad- 
dress the students of Dartmouth, Amherst 
and Williams Colleges and Boston and Har- 
vard Universities in New England, and 
Johns Hopkins and various others in South- 
ern and Western cities; on kindness to ani- 
mals, surely there is no reason why other 
men may not address the students of every 
college and university in America on the 
prevention of wars, mobs, poverty, riots 
and anarchy, and the promotion of kindness 
to all human beings, as well as to the [so- 
called] lower animals. 

Fortunately, in our addresses we were 
able to pay our own expenses, living as we 
did in a very economical way, but money is 
now required to obtain the ablest men. A 
Carnegie could bring about in our country 
the grandest work of the century. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

We had the pleasure of meeting, at Inter- 
vale, New Hampshire, yesterday, the above- 
named distinguished gentleman, brother 
member of one of our best college societies, 
and who, in his eighty-third year, has been 
serving as chaplain to the United States 
Senate, a place filled for many years by our 
excellent and warm friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Butler of Washington, who helped us greatly 
both in the organization of the Washington 
Humane Society, and in our crusade against 
the sale of poisonously adulterated foods and 
other dangerous articles. 

In the winter of 1870-’71 we were organiz- 
ing the Illinois Humane Society, and at the 
large meeting in Farwell Hall at which its 
organization was completed, we were for- 
tunate in securing from the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale perhaps one of the most elo- 
quent speeches he ever delivered, in which 
he told how we were all in the same boat, 
human beings and animals; that kindness 
to one meant kindness to all, and cruelty to 
one cruelty to all. At the close of the 
meeting we fully agreed with one of the 
most cultured ladies of Chicago that Mr. 
Hale’s speech, among the other speeches, 
was like the sound of a great cathedral bell 
among little bells. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE OLD AGE OF THE HUMANE 
WORKERS. 


In our last issue we wrote of once listening to 
a college oration on the old age of the political 
partisan. It was asad picture of the close ofa 
political life. For the benefit of young people 
now coming on the stage of action, we would 
say that our experience as a humane worker is 
very different. At the place where we are tem- 
porarily stopping in New Hampshire, in our 
eighty-second year, for the improvement of our 
health, all, from the head of the house to the 


We find in the 
Cazenovia Re- 
publican an in- 
teresting story of 
a dog which went 
to the house of 
bis owner's friend 
in search of his 
master. The 
friend telephoned 
his owrer, and 
finding that he 
had returned 
home, put the 
telephone receiy- 
er to the dog’s 
ear, when, recog- 
nizing his mas- 


ter’s voice, the 

dog at once dash- 

ed out of the as 

house for home. 


THE OLD SALEM [MASSACHUSETTS] CUSTOM HOUSE. 
{Where Hawthorne got his material for ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.”] 


help in the kitchen, including about fifty sum- 
mer guests from different parts of our country, 
seem to be full of kind looks, kind words and 
kind acts. 

The other day we visited one of our large 
mountain houses, and venture to say that no 
foreign prince was ever more kindly received 
at Newport than we were at the Twin Mountain 
House by the deputation of ladies we met on 
leaving the car, and all in the house to whom 
they kindly introduced us. Some time ago, one 
of our largest Massachusetts parochial schools 
sent us word that every member of the school 
wanted to be considered as a personal friend. 
At various times we have been notified that 
good women were praying daily that our life 
might be preserved, and when, nine years ago, 
we were stricken with double pneumonia, and 
the eminent specialist said we could not live, 
and it was useless for him to see us a second 
time, the young ladies in one of our large 
Massachusetts schools were praying for us. 

Clara Barton, we understand, is no longer to 
direct the movements of the Red Cross, but 
Clara Barton’s name will stand out in history 
when all the political partisans of this genera- 
tion have been forgotten. We commend to the 
careful thought of all the young in our univer- 
sities, colleges, and elsewhere, that sad saying 
of Cardinal Wolsey, ‘‘ If I had served my God 
as I have served my king, He would not in my 
old age have deserted me.” Gero. T. ANGELL. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


It seems to give offence to some persons who 
write us long letters [enclosing no money] that 
we are disposed to speak kindly of ‘‘ The Sisters 
of Mercy,” and other good Roman Catholics. 

We assure these writers, once for all, that so 
long as we control the publication of this paper 
it shall, without fear or favor, tell the good 
deeds of Roman Catholics just as freely as of 
Protestants. 


If a Roman Catholic policeman, or driver, or team- 
ster, or Sister of Mercy, says a kind word or doesa 
kind act to or for dumb animals, we shall be glad to 
mention it; and on the other hand, if any of these 
writers can point us to a single Roman Catholic 
school or college in which cruel vivisection is prac- 
tise@c—or any 6f those college and school outrages 


so common in some of our Protestant institutions of 
learning — or a Roman Catholic clergyman who 
spends his summer vacation shooting harmless birds 
for fun—or any Roman Catholic Sunday-school in 
which the boys are being armed and drilled in U. 8. 
army tactics, we will tell that. 

But we shall never forget that in nearly all our 
large cities most of the men who are liable to be 
called upon at any hour of the day or night to risk 
their lives in defence of the lives and property of 
their fellow-citizens—and most of the drivers and 
teamsters upon whose kindness and mercy depend 
those whom it is our duty to protect are Roman Catho- 
lics—nor shall we ever forget the great assistance we 
have received in our humane work in Northern, 
Southern, and Western cities from Roman Catholic 
clergy and laymen and women. 

When in 1870 we began the formation of The Illinois 
Humane Society, one of the first to give us substan- 
tial aid was the Roman Catholic Bishop of Chicago. 

When we started the ‘‘ American Band of Mercy” 
one of the first to join was the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Boston, and one of the first Bands of 
Mercy formed was in the parochial schools at Lynn. 

When ten years ago we asked the school committee 
to grant us permission to address for one hour every 
public school in Boston, the first to rise and move 
that we have the unanimous consent of the echool 
committee was a Roman Catholic. 

Among those who have served with us on the 
Boards of Directors of our two Humane Societies 
during the past quarter of a century, more than three- 
quarters have been and are Protestants, and many 
of them have been and are dear friends, but none we 
think more truly so than Patrick Donahoe and John 
Boyle O’Reil'y. 

And we shall never cease to regard any man who 
is seeking to promote discord, strife, hatred and war 
between religious sects as a public enemy, who de- 
serves to be sent to some great reformatory where 
he can be properly educated, and made over [if pos- 
sible] into a good citizen and decent Christian. 

While Patrick Donahoe was calling at our office 
some years ago we told him that we had just received 
in our morning’s mail a letter from some little paper 
away out west, saying that it’s editor never wanted 
to see Our Dumb Animals again, because of the kind 
manner in which we had spoken of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

** Poor fellow,’’ said Mr. Donahoe, “I will pray for 
him.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TWO KINDS OF D. D.’s 


Until more humane education is given in our col- 
leges, we fear that many of their graduates might 
have properly conferred upon them at graduation 
the title of D. D.—the last D representing a word 
with a similar number of letters to divinity, but of 
very different meaning. 

If any of our readers cannot guess the word and 
will write us, we will give it in our October issue. 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1904. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent, 


SUBSORIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month /fifty- 
nine new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of fifty-nine thousand 
and forty-two. 


NEW BAND OF MEROY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the August meeting of the Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, held on the lith ult., Vice-President Hill re- 
ported that 114 towns had accepted our offer of twenty 
dollars towards establishing drinking fountains or 
watering troughs, and checks had been sent them. 

2,531 animals have been examined in the investiga- 
tion of complaints during the month; 156 horses were 
taken from work, and 1183 animals humanely killed. 

59 new “‘ Bands of Mercy” bave been formed since 
last report, making a total of 59,042. 

The one hundred thousand copies of “ Black 
Beauty’’ and extra large editions of other humane 
publications, which are to be sold at half cost, are 
being rapidly run from the press and will be ready 
for distribution at an early date. 


TOLSTOI, 

In the Pennsylvania School Journal of 
July we find an account of a recent inter- 
view with Tolstoi in regard to the present 
war between Russia and Japan, from which 
we take the following: 

‘¢ For the first time I see Tolstoi glow with 
ardor. His words spring from his lips, his 
voice quivers, his brow contracts. Hiseyes 
gleam, and I see his great chest heave with 
the force within. He is radiant. 

‘*¢ No, no, there is nothing more frightful. 
The world has never seen the like of it. In 
the days of Genghis Khan those who wished 
to slay were the only slayers; men had the 
right to remain in their homes, to till their 
lands, to live in peace and to do good. But 
the civilized world is to-day more ferocious 
than Genghis Khan. Men are ordered to 
kill, whether they wish or not, and if they 
refuse they are punished as for a crime.’ ”’ 


ONE WAY OF REACHING OUR OOL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Perhaps our American Humane Education 
Society may be able to arrange with some 
of our most influential educators to visitand 
address the faculties and students of our 
leading colleges and universities on the 
growing importance of humane education, as 
we used to address them on kindness to ani- 
mals, and perhaps such educators may be 
able to organize in our colleges and univer- 
sities ‘‘ Legions of Honor’’ composed of 
those willing to pledge themselves to special 
efforts for the prevention of wars, fighting, 
cruelty and crime, and perhaps to promise, 
in the old words of chivalry, to endeavor to 
protect the defenceless and maintain the 
right. 

We believe it possible to satisfy the youth 
in our colleges and universities that the dif- 
ferences between nations can be settled 
much better than by permitting politicians 
to send out great armies of poor men to kill 
each other—and we believe it possible to 
satisfy the boys in our hundred thousand 
American schools that they can find better 
amusement than in shooting harmless crea- 
tures simply for the fun of wounding and 
killing them. 

We believe that most of the sufferings to 
our own and the lower races comes from 
false education and the want of thought. 

At the close of one of our addresses to a 
large audience at New Orleans a gentleman 
rose in the back part of the hall and said: 
“Ten years ago I was a student in Dart- 
mouth College when Mr. Angell addressed 
the faculty and students in the college 
chapel. I had never thought of the subject 


before, but when I left college there was no 
thought more deeply impressed upon my 
mind than the importance of teaching kind- 
ness to animals.”’ 

The gentleman was then assistant super- 
intendent and afterwards superintendent of 
the public schools of Minneapolis. 

What can be done by addresses to our col- 
leges and universities for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals can be done with vastly 
greater power by suitable addresses for the 
prevention of wars and all forms of cruelty 
and crime. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TOLSTOI. 

We wish we could find in America or 
Europe some man who could reach the 
faculties and students of our American 
universities and colleges, and draw as large 
audiences as Tolstoi would, and with whom 
our American Humane Education Society 
could arrange to address our leading institu- 
tions on the prevention of wars and the 
importance of humane education, and then 
have his addresses printed and sent to the 
faculties and students of every college and 
university in America and perhaps in 
Europe. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


GOLD. 

In our last month’s issue we had an article 
on silver, which brings to our mind that 
while there might be a vast danger to our 
currency in the enormous increase of silver, 
there may be also a great danger from the 
enormous increase of gold. Of course, if gold 
were as plentifulas soft or hard coalit would 
be no more valuable, and it would require as 
much gold to buy what we want as it would 
now require of coal. Fifty years ago, or 
thereabouts, when we first visited Saratoga 
Springs, we had one of the best single rooms 
in the United States Hotel, splendidly fit- 
ted and furnished, and were charged only 
two dollarsaday. For the same we would 
probably have to pay now anywhere from 
five to ten dollarsa day. What makes the 
difference ? Isit a fact that it is requiring 
more and more money every year to pur- 
chase that which we want? And if by 
reason of the enormous gold-mines now 
being discovered and developed, larger 
quantities of gold shall be constantly re- 
quired to make purchases, how much profit 
is there to people whose property is invested 
in bonds, annuities, and savings banks ? 
And what kind of safe investments can be 
found which will advance in price as fast as 
the purchasing power of money depreci- 
ates ? 

Two of the trustees of the permanent 
funds of our Humane Societies are gentle- 
men holding large sums in trust, and who 
understand from day to day what are the 
best and safest investments. But the above 
ure great questions, of importance perhaps 
to tens of thousands of our readers, and we 
should be very glad if somebody would ex- 
plain the matter in the concise form requir- 
ed by the small space we can give to it in 
our little paper. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Said a good sister in her testimony at a late camp 
meeting: “ My husband opposed my coming to this 
sacred spot, but I can truthfully say that in coming 
here I have received a blessing, and I know that 
when I reach home my husband will get a blessing.” 
No one seemed to doubt her.—Columbus Dispatch. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THoMAS TiMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoserpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEacu, State Organizer. 


Over fifty-nine th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE, 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S 
P. O. A. on our badges means “ Merciful 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘“‘Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the “band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

8. Copyof Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday -school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The “Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive fall information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings, 

L—Sing Band of Mercy ome or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Me dies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. “ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 


Society 


they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BANDS OF 
MERCY. 

We have now 
fifty-nine thousand 
and forty-two 
Bands of Merey on 
our list. Those we 
have not published 
will be published 
in our October 
paper, as our 
present issue is 
very much crowd- 
ed. 


“‘Wanted, a strong horse 
to do the work of a coun- 
try minister,” is an adver- 
tisement which appeared 
in a newspaper the other 
day. 


{From “ Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly,” Philadelphia.] 


THE WORLD’S GOOD WOMEN. 


Good women are as sentinels ; in the darkest of 
earth’s night 

They hold with stout hearts, silently, life’s outposts 
toward the light, 

And at God Almighty’s roll call ’mong the hosts that 
answer * Here,” 

The voices of good women sound strong, and sweet, 
and clear. 


Good women are brave soldiers; in thickest of the 
fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, embattled 
for the right, 

And tho’ no blare of trumpet or roll of drum is 
heard, 

Good women, the world over, are an army of the 
Lord. 


Good women save the nation, tho’ they bear not 
sword nor gun ; 

Their panoply is righteousness; their will with God’s 
as one, 

Each in her single person revealing God on earth, 

Knowing that so, and only so, is any life of worth. 


* * * * * * 


Dost talk of woman’s weakness! I tell you that this 
hour 


The weight of this world’s future depends upon their | 


Power. 
And down the track of ages, as time’s flood tides are 
told, 
The level of their height is marked by the place that 
women hold. 
CHARLOTTE F, DALEY, 
In Woman’s Tribune. 


In cold weather blanket your | 


horses while stopping. 


THE ANIMAL SHOOTERS. 


The animal shooters had a ball last night. 
The crowd was made up of the upper crust 
of the bon-ton, whatever that may be, 
male and female braves who follow the 
dogs. They buy a little innocent fox, turn 
him loose, hire a dozen or two hounds to 
chase him, and red-coated and red-waisted, 


_ horse-back on behind. Some jump hurdles, 
| but most of ’em ride leisurely, talk about 
| other things, and pretend to be hunters. Of 
course the fox gets killed, and being there 
at the butchering time is called ‘‘ In at the 
death,” and those smart enough to get there 
| are mighty proud of it. Savages hunt real 
game for eating purposes. Civilized folks 
murder animals for fun. 
From the Hayfield Mower, 
P. O. Box 1765, Boston, Mass. 


ALMOST HUMAN. 

We take the following from the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman: 

Farmer William H. Ellis, of Blooming- 
burg, N. Y., owns a little white mare call- 
ed Whitefoot. Every school-day morning 
Whitefoot hauls Mr. Ellis’s two little girls 
in a wagon to the school-house, a mile 
from home, and after leaving the children 
there the little mare turns round and trots 
back to her master’s house without any 
driver. When the school-closing hour ap- 
proaches, Mr. Ellis hitches Whitefoot up 
and starts her off alone for the school-house 
and in due time she comes back with the 
little girls. She is so careful and expert in 
| passing vehicles on the road that she never 
| has a collision or damages her harness. 
On Sunday night last Mr. Ellis’s hired 
_ man drove Whitefoot over to Middleton on 
his way to New York. Before embarking 
| on the cars here he tacked a piece of paper 

on the wagon seat containing this notice: 
| ‘* Don’t stop this mare. She belongs to William 

H. Ellis, Bloomingburg, and will go home all 

right,” and then turning the mare’s head 

homeward, he let her go. Sure enough, she 
covered the distance, a long nine miles, in 
| safety, and at a pace that brought her home 
| in about an hour. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “ Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Guo. T. ANGBLL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our ‘‘Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-filags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is **‘ Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,” **Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Monthe 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added : 

‘“‘Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
the Heavenly Father !”’ 


** The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S.J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, “‘ Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 


on the stage of action. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


“ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- - 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEo. T. ANGELL, 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-ténths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gro. T. ANGELL, 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 


ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


| 


MAJOR. 


At a beautiful summer home at Beverly Farms, two 
happy young brothers had as a favorite companion 
through the grounds, the woods, on the beach andin 
water, a fine Newfoundland dog. Majorand I had 
met occasionally,as I came and went to and from 
the house. At first we looked askance at each other, 
but soon came to have a mutual confidence, yet I, not 
having entirely out-grown my old-time childish 
dread of his kind, feeling still a sudden fear and 
trembling on a close approach, gladly dispensed with 
cordial attentions, so I was allowed to pass unques- 
tioned, while Major on his side was not disposed to 
be obtrusive, but quietly regarded meat an agreeable 
distance, or, still more agreeably, suffered meto pass 
unnoticed. 

This was the stage of our acquaintance, when one 
evening, on leaving the house, I was first conscious 
that the summer twilight had grown to the darkness 
of night,and I must go through the woods to my 
lodgings. There was no one to accompany me to 
whom the walk back would not be just as unpleasant 
as to me to take alone. In my hesitation I turned to 
Major, whose black figure was lying near the door. 
* Major! Good fellow, Major.’? Major heard the con- 
ciliatory flattery with dignified disregard, making 
no sign. He evidently thought it commonplace trif- 
ling and unworthy of response. Then I made a di- 
rect appeal to him. In the same tone of voice and 
manrer in which I would have requested anyone, I 
said to him :— 

“Major, I must go home through the woods. It is 
very dark in them, and I am afraid! There may be 
a big, bad man there. Please go with me, Major.” 

Instantly, without a second’s delay, he started, 
taking a nearer road than the one most frequently 
used, led the way, going with me to the wall, which I 
had only to cross,and the road to reach my door. 
There I stopped, and told him it was unnecessary he 
should go farther, and formally thanked him for his 
kind service tome. He waited but briefly for me to 
pat his head and bid him “ good night,’”’ which I did 
with as sincere respect as I would feel for any other 
intelligent, good-hearted friend, and he immediately 
returned to his home, as I to mine. 

We were the best of friends after this evidence of 
his quick mind and conscience, showing that the 
rule that we like those whom we have befriended, 
holds good with dogs as well. He would greet me 
friendly, coming to me fora pleasant word and to pat 
his head, or, having opportunity, lay his nose in my 
hand, expressing his sentiments as well as one can to 
whom speech is not given. The lives of animals vary 
as widely, perhaps, in enjoyment, as those of human 
beings, though, unlike them, no blame attaches for 
their misfortunes. Major’s lines are fallen in plea- 
sant places. Long may he live to enjoy them. 

Boston Advertiser. 


THIS DOG HAD HORSE SENSE. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J., Jan. 18 (Special ).—Bruno Bald- 
win, a St. Bernard dog belonging to Joseph Baldwin, 
of Race street, is being lionized by the citizens of this 
place, and there is talk of electing him an honorary 
member of the volunteer fire department. 

Last night an incendiary set fire to the Baldwin 
stable, in the rear of the brick row in Franklin 
street,and Bruno was the first to discover the blaze. 
He made an alarm by barking loudly and by scratch- 
ing at the door of his master’s home. There were two 
valuable horses in the burning building with whom 
the dog was friendly, and the sagacious animal was 
almost beside himself with excitement until Mr. 
Baldwin broke open the door of the stable and start- 
ed to release the horses. The dense smoke almost 
overpowered Mr. Baldwin as he entered one of the 
stalls to untie the halter of one of the horses. It took 
him longer than usual to do this, because of the 
smoke, but he managed to release the horse and lead 
it out into the yard. Then he went back to get its 
mate. As he reached the doorway he was astonished 
to see the dog, with the dangling end of a halterin 
his mouth, leading the second horse out of the 
stable.—Passaic (N. J.) City Record. 


IRISH WIT. 

An Irish corporal, who now and then indulged in 
& noggin of right poteen, was thus accosted by his 
captain, whilst standing at ease: ‘‘ Pat, what makes 
your nose so red?” ‘Plase yer honour,” said Pat, 
‘*T always blushes when I spakes to an officer.” 


Glory 
to God, 
Peace 
on 
Earth, 
Kind- 
ness, 
Justice 


ture, 
are the 
words 
on the 
seal of 
our 
Ameri- 
ean Hu- 
mane 
Educa- 
tion So- 
ciety. 


Mass- 
achu- 
setts 
has the 
first 
law in 
the 
world 
prohib- 
iting 
vivisec- 
tion in 
the 
schools. 


A SUMMER CONCERT. 


King Summer gives a concert grand 
Within his palace green, 

Where a]l the fashion, rank and wealth 
Of woodland may be seen. 


The hall is painted green and brown, 
The ceiling sapphire blue ; 

The floor is laid with carpeting 
Of many a gorgeous hue. 


Great artists true, and not a few, 
Came flocking at his call, 

And when the concert’s over, ’twill 
Be followed by a ball. 


Sweet Robin sings a carol gay, 
With many a shake and trill, 

While Blackbird on his rustic pipe 
Exhibits wonderous skill. 


Tom Frog has brought his big trombone, 
Phil Woodpecker his drum; 

And Linnets, Finches, tiny Tits, 
To swell the chorus come. 


Jack Sparrow gaily struts about 
With modest Jenny Wren; 

Good Parson Rook hopes wedding fees, 
And caws a gruff Amen. 


Queen Rose and Lily, Violet sweet, 
And modest Harebell blue, 

Pale Primrose, Daisy, Daffodil, 
Speedwell and Woodbine too. 


A gay selection for the dance 
The rustling breezes play, 
Of waltzes, reels, and minuets, 
Quadrilles, and polkas gay. 


King Summer sends you tickets all, 
Post-paid to every part: 

The court-dress needful is a smile, 
The price a merry heart. 


And while all this is being done 
’T would surely make one weep, 

To see that ’neath the rising sun 
Our boy ’s in bed asleep! 


Wake up! and hear the birdies sing! 
Come, join the concert grand ; 

And praise the everlasting King 
Whose mercies fill the land. 


WHAT IS THE REAL GOOD? 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


What is the real good ?”’ 
I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool ; 
Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 
Fame, said the soldier ; 
Equity, the seer. 


Spake my heart full sadly— 
answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom, 
Softly this I heard— 

* Each heart holds the secret— 
Kindness is the word.” 


a 
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50. Our Dumb Animals. 


THE AGE OF SAVAGERY. 


{Written after reading the report of the slaughter 
in North Carolina of 40,000 birds, to be sold and used 
for purposes of millinery.| 


Thrice valiant Age, proud of thy strenuous life ! 
Thy damnuinog deeds of sin and shame, 

In all the cycles of earth’s ceaseless strife, 
Stand forth most foul, to curse thy name. 


Thou build’st thy temples to the Prince of Peace. 
Thou mak’st the Cross thy people’s shrine. 

Pall down thy fanes. From mocking ritual cease. 
Thy victims’ prayers ascend, not thine. 


To Moloch, not to Christ, thine altars raise. 
Thy hecatomb all ready waits. 

A threnody of woe thou hast for praise,— 
The death-songs round thy temple gates. 


Thy blood-red hand no piteous cry can stay. 
The lark shrieks vainly in thy snare. 

And thou, bedizened with thy murdered prey, 
Darest to kneel and offer prayer. 


O Age of Savagery! In thy dark reign 
The Golden Age of peace doth wait, 

While thy red, ruffian hand brings back again 
The Iron Age of war and hate. 


Hushed is the flashing oriole’s joyful cry. 
Mute are the thrushes in the dale. 

The winds that o’er the sedgy lowlands sigh 
Bear on their wings a voiceless wail. 


In forest glade, by sheltered reedy bank, 
No robin answers to her mates. 

But, where the blood-stained leaves are redand dank, 
A silent, faithful lover waits. 


The mother bird around her ruined nest 
In anguish flits, and calls her brood. 

The mountain lark sounds from her airy crest 
A requiem in her solitude. 


O unrelenting hearts, untouched by love! 
The wide world hears your victims’ cry. 

The flaming fury of God's wrath ye move 
By your accursed cruelty. 


His are the cattle on a thousand hills. 
They live by His command alone, 

And Life isone. The pulsing Life that thrills 
And moves all Being is His own. 


Vaunt, if ye will, your strenuous life! But know, 
Your kindred’s blood to Heaven shall rise. 
Nor ruth nor tears can stay th’ avenging blow 
Meet for your bloody sacrifice. 
CHARLES A. BARNARD. 
The writer is Chief Justice of one of our Boston 
courts. 


VIVISECTION. 


Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—In the matter of vivisection what 
have your societies done? 

Answer—The readers of our Autobiographical 
Sketches will remember a little incident in which 
a Lord Bishop of the Church of England said to 
his Roman Catholic servant girl one day: 
“T suppose, Bridget, that you think that I, 
being a Protestant and a heretic, will be finally 
lost.” ‘*Oh, no,” said Bridget, ‘‘I doesn’t 
think you will be lost, sir.” ‘‘Why not, Bridget? 
How can I, being a Protestant and a heretic, be 
saved?” ‘‘ Because of your hignorance, sir.” 

For the same reason we excuse our correspon- 
dent for asking the above question. 

As long ago as December, 1868, a great many 
years before the formation of any anti-vivisec- 
tion society in America, we published in one of 
the first numbers of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” an 
article which excited so much opposition that 
some of our [¢/en] directors proposed to discon- 
tinue this [the first paper of its kind in the 
world] which we had labored so hard to estab- 
lish. 

We promptly offered to publish the paper our- 
self and relieve the Society from all expense, 
and this proposition settled at once and forever 
any further discussion in regard to its discon- 
tinuance. 


During over a quarter of a century, in lectures 
and addresses, from Maine to New Orleans one 
way, and from Maine to Dakota another, we 
have called attention to the subject, saying 
nothing of frequent articles upon it in ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals.” 

We have sent off tens of thousands of pub- 
lications devoted to it over this country and the 
world — have petitioned both of our great 
medical societies in regard to it, and asked the 
opinion of every physician in Massachusetts. 

We have offered in behalf of our ‘t American 
Humane Education Society” prizes to the 
amount of $600 [and paid prizes to the amount 
of $500] for the best essays in regard to it, and 
the best plans of limiting and preventing. 

Since the establishment of anti-vivisection 
societies we have contributed several times 
towards circulating such of their publications 
as seemed to us to be most useful. 

We have obtained the first law in the world 
prohibiting it in our public schools, and have 
offered a prize of $25 for evidence which shall 
enable us in any case to convict. 

We have sent articles upon it through ‘* Our 
Dumb Animals” and otherwise to the editors 
of every publication in North America north of 
Mexico, also our law which declares that in 
Massachusetts any man who ‘torments or tor- 
tures any animal will be liable to a fine of $250, 
ora year’s imprisonment, or doth such fine and 
imprisonment,” and we have a standing offer of 
a prize of $100 for evidence which shall enable 
us to convict of cruelty in vivisection. 

This is only a part of what we have said and 
done in regard to the prevention of cruelty in 
vivisection. 

If our correspondent can find any other 
society in the world which has judiciously said 
or done more, we shall be glad to publish it in 
this paper. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE NOBLE GAME OF POLO. 


What means this brave display’? A broad, level 
field, with prancing horses and gay riders for astrik- 
ing centrepiece, and encircled by long lines of stylish 
equipages, uniformed lackeys, with squared elbows, 
holding long whips and light colored reins over the 
horses with shiniug coats, but alas! also with tortur- 
ing check-reins and mutilated tails. 

Behind them, in the carriages, are women clothed 
in rich garments with hats and sunshades. 

It is a game of pony polo, the account of which will 
occupy an entire column in next Sunday’s news- 
paper. 

And now all eyes are turned toward the players, 
big, high-colored young men, in jaunty suits, seated 
on small horses, [mutilated for life] and holding 
long handled mallets in their right hands. The 
whistle sounds, and the wooden ball is thrown be- 
tween the two opposing lines of men, who sit facing 
each other a distance of a few rods. The struggle be- 
gins at once. Each side endeavors to its utmost to 
force the ball |by repeated strokes of the mallet, 
swung with a vim from the horses’ backs] through 
the goal posts of its opponents. 

The long spurs are buried deep into the sides of 
the little horses, which spring into fierce gallops, 
only to be pulled up, instantly, by acruel bit, yanked 
and sawed by the muscular arm of a two hundred 
pound specimen of the genus homo. They are twist- 
ed, halted, spurred on again recklessly, the blows 
falling from all the mallets aimed at the ball, but 
hitting everywhere. The contestants mingle in 
many a wild melee. The sticks play through the air 
like rapiers, falling frequently upon the horses’ 
bodies and legs with terrific force; now one rider 
plunges fall tilt into another, knocking horse and 
man sprawling on the sward. The animal scrambles 
up, every hair wet with perspiration and trembling 
violently, the rider lies quite still fora moment, then 
slowly and painfully rises and hobbles toward the 
surgeon’s tent [alwaysand necessarily provided|, 


while his fellows keep up the struggle as fiercely as 
before, until the ball is driven with a resounding 
clink, between the tall posts. 

Then follows applause from the delicate gloved 
hands in the carriages. The partially or wholly dis- 
abled horses are stripped of their equipments, which 
are placed upon fresh victims in time for the next 
callto the fray. The horses,if rery tough, or very for- 
tunate, may last for another season of this unmerci- 
ful game, but the best of them are soon worn out and 
sold for trivial sums. 

So far then as the beasts are concerned, this alleged 
sport is neither pleasant nor profitable. How about 
the human participants? Well,to say the least, polo 
has no elevating tendency, morally speaking, judging 
by the torrents of vociferous profanity that fre- 
quently issue from the struggling groups of players, 
without a murmur of disapprobation from the circle 
of fair and fashionable spectators. 

The fact is, Mr. Editor, the whole thing is a cruel 
and demoralizing fad, which men, especially men of 
wealth, ability and influence ought to be ashamed to 
take up, and which ladies of pretensions to respecta- 
bility and refinement ought to be ashamed to coun- 
tenance. 

The vigor of youthful manhood can certainly find 
some more worthy and commendable expression, 
in these days of enlightenment and responsibility, 
than in this puerile and yet barbarous game. 

All humane men and women should discountenance 
it,and it would seem to be especially the province of 
Antj-Cruelty Societies to censure and protest against 
it. PLEBEIAN. 


Tae above is, I believe, a true picture of a 
game which I think all humane people ought 
to regard as discreditable toevery man who 
engages in it, and every woman who encotr- 
ages it. 

It seems to me a meaner sport than prize- 
fighting, because that involves no life 
mutilation or suffering to defenceless ani- 
mals—and much meaner than it would be if 
these young men would fight their battles 
on foot and rain their blows only on the 
wooden ball and on each other; nor can I 
understand how any man or woman of kind 
heart or true nobility of character can en- 
gage in or encourage it. 

If I had the power there should never be 
another such exhibition in Massachusetts or 
America. 

It should share the fate of that equally 
cruel sport of shooting live pigeons from 
traps which, in spite of great opposition, 
we succeeded in driving out of this Com- 
monwealth some years ago. 

But what would you substitute ? 

Answer — Tennis, croquet, golf, bowling, 
cricket, lacrosse, archery, bicycle parties, 
sailing, rowing, swimming, riding, pitching 
quoits, properly conducted base-ball and 
foot-ball matches, running, leaping, hurling 
the stone, Appalachian explorations, studying 
with opera-glasses and kodaks the woods and 
their inhabitants, other athletics of various 
kinds, and all manly and womanly amuse- 
ments which involve no animal suffering or 
wanton and useless destruction of innocent 
animal life. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


SOME OF NEW YORK’S RICH MEN. 


“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than it is for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

We do not understand this passage of Scripture to 
apply to Boston, certainly not tosome people we know 
in Boston, but the secretary of a large, charitable so- 
ciety in New York city writes us that he took the 
New York Tribune's list of rich men and sent to four 
thousand of them a request for aid, the result being 
that one responded with a contribution of one dollar, 
and the experiment cost the society nearly $200. In 
view of this result we think he ought to be glad that 
he got his hat back from that congregation. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


CONFESSION. 
Dear Pussy, I love you, an’ I’s your true friend, 
*Cause I saved you a whippin’ to-day, 
When cook missed her custard, and everyone said 
It was puss that had stealed itaway. 
You know you are naughty sometimes, pussy dear, 
So in course you got blamed, an'—all that ! 
An’ cook took a stick, aud she ’clared she would beat 
The thief out that mizzable cat! 
Bat I-—didn’t feel comfor’ble down in my heart, 
So I saved you the whippin’, you see, 
*Cause I went to mamma, an’ telled her I ’spect 
She’d better tell cook to whip me. 
*Cause the custard was stealed by a bad little girl 
Who felt dreffely sorry with shame, 
An’ it wouldn’t be fair to whip pussy, in course, 
When that bad little girl was to blame! 
** Was it my little girlie?’’ my dear mamma said, 
I felt dreffely scared, but I nodded my head, 
An’ then mamma laughed. “ Go find nurse, for I 
guess 
There’s some custard to wash off a little girl’s dress.” 
Well, then, ’course they knew 
It was I, an’ not you, 
Who stealed all the custard an’ then ran away. 
But it’s best to be true 
In the things that we do, 
An’—that’s how I saved you a spankin’ to-day. 
Churchman. 


CLIMBS A POLE TO SAVE A CAT. 

There comes to us in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
an interesting account of a cat frightened by a dog, 
which ran up a telegraph pole at the corner of Ger- 
mantown and Stanton Avenues and remained there 
for nearly an hour, until a crowd of something like a 
thousand persons gathered to look at her. It ended 
when Miss Ethel Sibley, a young girl of 417 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, climbed the steps of the pole and 
brought down the frightened pussy. 


<> 


OUR RELATIONS WITH TURKEY. 


We see that our American fleet, battle- 
ships and all, are on their way to Smyrna, 
with the idea of forcing the Sultan to per- 
mit Americans to come and go and do in 
Turkey as the citizens of European nations 
are now permitted. It rather strikes us 
that the Turkish government has as good 
right to shut out Americans from Turkey 
as we have to shut out the Chinese from 
the United States, and that all nations have 
as good right to say what privileges they 
will grant to outsiders as one citizen has 
to say to another what privileges he is 
willing to grant to other people on the 
farm which he owns and lives on. 

We do not think our nation has any more 
right to force its trade on Turkey, if Turkey 
don’t want it, than the English government 
had to force, by the power of their cannon, 
the Chinese government to admit the sale 
of opium, which the Chinese government 
was trying to stop. We don’t believe we 
should have any right to bombard any Turk- 
ish city or town and destroy lots of property 
and kill lots of innocent people for any such 
purpose. 

The power of Turkey is not to be de- 
spised. The Sultan is practically the head 
of Mohammedans all over the world, and 
has very large armies of good soldiers, 
thoroughly disciplined and trained by Ger- 
man officers. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling— 
To be living is sublime. 


On! let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God. 
Bisuop Coxe. 


A STORY OF THE 
RED CROSS. 


There comes to our table 
Story of the RedCross,”’ 
written by Clara Barton, 
published by D. Appleton 
& Company of New York, 
June, 1904. 

We have not read for 
years a more deeply inter- 
esting book or one more 
sure to touch the hearts 
of readers. We wish it 
might have a circulation, 
like our “ Black Beauty,” 
of millions. 

Its reading will tend to 
make every good man and 
woman happier—and 
every bad man and woman 
better. 

When the names of 
money kings and political 
magnates have been long 
forgotten, the name of 
Clara Barton of The Red 
Cross will stand out as one 
of the brightest stars in 
American history. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


POISONOUS AND DANGEROUS 
ADULTERATIONS. 

In our August paper we called attention to the 
above subject, to the investigation of which we gave, 
mavy years ago (as all who have read our Autobio- 
graphical Sketches are aware), hundreds of dollarsin 
money and thousands of dollars in time, urging that 
Pablic Health Associations should be formed in 
every state, somewhat similar to our Humane Socie- 
ties, which, independent of politics and adulter- 
aters, should be constantly engaged with competent 
chemists and microscopists in investigating and ex- 
posing all foods and other articles dangerous to pub- 
lic health. 

In the North Dakota (La Moine County) Chronicle 
of July 22d, we find aboat three columns of adulter- 
ated articles which have been recently analyzed by 
E. F. Ladd, North Dakota Food Commissioner, in- 
cluding preserves, jams, jellies, corn, succotash, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, tomato catsup, vanilla extract, 
lemon extract, brandies, wines, extracts of beef, 
ciders, wild cherry beverage, root beer, grape wines, 
chocolates, vinegar. cream of tartar, and a multitude 
of other articles. These things are largely adulter- 
ated by the use of coal tar dyes, salicylic acid, borax, 
alum, and numerous other things. 

Talking recently with a very intelligent and ex- 
perienced nurse, she told us that about nine people, 
or even more, out of every ten, were suffering with 
some physical trouble. We do not wonder, and we 
hope the time may soon come when some of our 
wealthy men will establish and support organizations 
which will be constantly at work for the protection 
of public health,and bea constant terror to the great 
number in this country who are now seeking to get 
rich by the manufacture and sale of these dangerous 
products. We should be glad to feel sure that no 
dangerous chemicals are put into our meats and 
fruits to preserve them. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


CROQUET. 

Judge Bailey of Illinois, at Intervale, in 
the White Mountains, invited us in our 82nd 
year to play a game of croquet. The judge 
played first ; we picked up his ball outside 
the second wicket and carried it half around 
the course without a break. If any croquet 
player of our age has done better than that 
this summer please let us know. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(From Fibre and Fabric.) 


In the above-named Boston paper of 
August 24th we find the following in regard 
to what we said in August No. about sign- 
ing our editorials: 

‘“¢Geo. T. Angell, ripe in years and full of 
experience, is teaching those whom he can 
reach to recognize the rights of dumb 
animals. To reach those who are unmerci- 
ful he invokes the aid of the law. In this 
work it is necessary to do some forceful writ- 
ing, and to those wrilings he signs his name, 
not in egotism or vanity, but to let his 
readers, for he has a host of them, know that 
tis he who writes, and that he still lives and 
has a personality that is devoted to exter- 
minatiog brutality by love, or by law. We 
like signed editorials and those we know 
the authors of, as in Our Dumb Animals 
and the New York Sun. A machine-writ- 
ten editorial has no soulinit; it is a corpse, 
and each day buries its own. Not so with 
what Mr. Angell writes, for it is alive and 
will live after Mr. Angell has rendered an 
account of his stewardship. Besides, Mr. 
Angell is willing to be held responsible for 
what he writes. Long live the father of our 
children’s ‘ Bands of Mercy.’ ”’ 


Some one asked an Englishman if he was fond of 
fish-balls. He replied that he really couldn’t say, 
he never had attended one. 


Receipts of the M. 8. P. C. A. for July, 1904. 
Fines and witness fees, $201.94. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Wm. J. Rotch, $10; Mrs. Sydney Clementson, 
$10; Miss Lydia S. Boyd, $10; Miss F. N. Putnam, 
$10; Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, $10; Mrs. G. E. 
Daniels and children, $10; Ralph Blake Williams, 
$10; Fair by Ruth and Edwin Ferguson, $3.03; Joseph 
Luts, $3; G. P. Ellison, $3; D. M. Collins, $3; Holy- 
oke Machine Co., $1.50; A friend, $0.15. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Five Dotiars EAcH. 


“A friend,” Miss H. R. Hudson, R. D. Gillett, Mrs. 
J. L. Stackpole, Miss A. R. Pattee, Miss 8S. A. Whit- 
ing, Mrs. A. B. Clark, H. W. Haynes, Mrs. A.T. Pot- 
ter, Creese & Cook, Rev. M. Mahoney, Miss A. A. 
Richards, Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Mrs. C. W. Ken- 
nard, Mrs. A. W. Eaton, Mrs. K. C. Brown, Mrs. John 
P. Taylor. 

Two Eacu. 

F. N. Kneeland, H. T. Shores, M.D., Mrs. I. A. 
Brooks, W. W. Lee, L. B. Thacher, 8. W. A. Stevens, 
D. Knight, A. J. Hunt, Worcester B. & 8. Works, 
Mrs. Chas. Tucker, Chas. Jenkins, Miss M. Simpson, 
Mrs. M. W. Sherman, J. H. Craig, Rev. W. E. Gibbs, 
R. N. Gardner, W. E. Putnam, F. H. Hedge, J. T. 
Wood, Mrs. B. W. Currier, Mrs. E. Hyde, Mrs.C. F. 
Thurston, J. F. Pope & Son, W. H. Swasey, Rev. H. 
Sullivan, Professor Genung, Germania Mills, Dr. N. 
L. Shaw, “In memory of Gypsy Norton,” L. 8S. Swift, 
Mrs. E. M. Thompson, Dr. Roberts, Mrs. A. H. Bagg. 

OnE EAcH. 

Mrs. M. C. Perkins, H. M. Whitcomb, C. E. Miles, 
M.D., 8. E. Jenks, E. A. Wilson, J. H. Storer, R. 
Hooper, Mrs. A. M. L. Clark, H. C. Lagreze, Mrs. M. 
A. Wood, A.C. Hosmer, Mrs. J. Ladd, W. P. Reagan, 
J. F. Farwell, M. W. Reed, M. A. Newton, W.A. Fal- 
ler, Col. J. Frankle, G. A. Dary, E. D. Chapin, Mrs. 
D. @. Haskins, H. R. Higgins, M. D., A. C. Hagar, 
H. J. Jaquith, Jr., C. R. Laurence, W. Magee, C. P. 
Morrill, M. D., C. L. Newhall, F. H. Nazro, Dr. C. D. 
Prescott, 8. H. Putnam, Rice & Hutchins, C. E. Red- 
fern, Rev. G. S. Shaw, J. C. Tripp, G. B. Williams, 
B. H. Williams, L. Weston, Mrs. Weston, M. M. 
Wordell, E. R. Luke, F. L. Fiske, Mrs. J. B. Bent, 
A. M. Curtis, J. A. Dodge, F. M. Forbush, B. F. 
Griggs, H. H. Howard, A. A. Lincoln, Mrs. M. L. 
Owen, Dr. W. M. Knowlton, Mrs. G. W. Cook, M. E. 
Converse, H. F. Coggshall, cash from Worcester, J. 
CO. Bartholomew, J. Brown, M. Farrell, A. H. Foster, 
J. F. Eaton, Mrs. F. Davis, J. A. Dalrymple, Prof. H. 
P. Smith, C. Spaulding, Mrs. A.W. Southwick, A 
Ricketson, J. Lomas, Mrs. E. G. Hoitt, H. A. Howe, 
N. E. Confectionery Co., R. F. Taylor, E. C. Wheeler, 
Worcester Coal Co., E. Bailey, E. Boynton, W. F. 
Bradbury, Prentiss, Brooks & Co., Mrs. W.N. Flynt, 
J. Edgar & Co., A. B. Eckstein, D. P. Corey, cash from 
Haverhill, Mrs. E. O. Taylor, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, 
Mrs. G. Rodigrass, E. L. Parker, Mrs. J. R. Beck, F. 
A. Bower, E. Bates, E. H. Church, A. L. Smith, Mrs. 
E. D. Eastman, Mrs. A. D. Fairbanks, B. L. Filene, 
F. Harrington, A. L. Lincoln, Jr., A. A. McRae, D. 
Russell, Mrs. C.S. Adams, Miss Williams, Mrs. J. M. 
Smith, W. H. Fairbanks, Dr. Geo. T. Baker, A. B. 
Brayton, L. M. Hannum, H. P. Starr, Giles Taintor, 
Dr. G. E. Faller, The Blackinton Co., James Hender- 
son, R. 8. Chase, A. E. Piimpton, R. T. Prentiss, IH. 
E. Choate, J. Williams, Mrs. I.C. Wright, Mrs. Albert 
Gay, A. E. Cox, H. N. Lathrop, F. H. Chadwick, 8S. G. 
Borden, E. A. Allen, S. M. Larnard, A. Williams, A. 
Stevens, Mrs. 8. G. Sargent, W. P. Sparrell, Mrs. E. 
A. Brackett, A. Etter, Mrs. H. A. Carson, Mrs. A. 
Merrill, J. M. Knight, Mrs. C. J. Rice, Mrs. J. R. 
Herrick, M. H. Beals, G. A. A. Pevey, A. M. Merriam, 
C. A. Denny, Mrs. F. Dupee, Mrs. W. M. Gaylord, 
Mrs. J. Prince, A. P. Smith, R. H. Clark, M. D., Mrs. 
E. G. Southwick, Dr. A. Camp, Mrs. F. M. Tyler, Miss 
C. A. Thompson, Miss A. Wright, E. N. Clark, A. H. 
Hoadley, W. Grant, A. G. Minshal], M. D., H. P. 
Nottage, M.D., C. H. Pierce, C.S.Cutler, M.D., Mrs. 
R. E. Edwards, Rev. L. E. Powell, O. Edwards, L. 8. 
Damon, R. L. Wilhelme, G. 8S. Colton, 0. W. Cobb, 
Mrs. J. Mayher, L. N. Dibble, A. B. Morrill, J. W. 
Wilson, J. H. Sawyer, T. A. Orcutt, H. B. Haven, 
Miss 8S. E. Martin, H. B. Haven, Jr., J. B. Learned, 
M.D., Miss A. Moffatt, Miss A. S. Kidder, A. F. At- 
kins, M. 8. Colcord, Rev. J. Kenney, Mrs. H. M 
Moody, Miss C. P. Bodman, Smith Carr Baking Co., 
CO. H. Johnson, E. N. Bosworth, E. L.Sheldon, D.D.S., 
@. B. Noble, J. W. Green, N. D. Wells, Dr. C. A. 
Byrne, E. P. Lyman, W. D. Billings, J. L. Day, C. M. 
Barton, Rev. Mr. Wood, C. Porter, F. Carl, C. 8. 
Shattuck, Rev. P. H. Gallen, F. N. Look, L. F. 
Plympton, Mrs. G. E. Howes, Miss M. E. Gould, R. 
M. Starkweather, Mrs. W. M. Smead, E. M. Smith, 
Mrs. I. Russell, M. Wisebroad, F. A. Dexter, F. A. 
Cowles, M. D., T. F. Whiting, J. H. Baker & Son, A. 
J. Garland, M. Woodbury, Woodbury Bros. Shoe Co., 
W. E. Bongartz, M. D., K.G. Mudge, M. D., Miss C. 
C. Cole, C. A. Davis, J. B. Dickens, M. D., E. H. 
Noyes, M. D., Mrs. A. P. Sawyer, C. A. Bliss, Mrs. E. 
G. McManus, Dr. H. D. Lambert, Smith & Eaton, 
Mrs. W. M. Smith, L. Ely, F. I. Cloistor, F.C. Steele, 
Mrs. H. M. Farr, E. 8. Towne, F. D. O'Brien, M. D., 
H. 8. Dawley, Rev. C. W. Collier, D. Chase, G. H. 
Carter, Mrs. L. H. Boutelle, E. 8. Hall, H. E. Ewing, 
“A friend,” Mrs. R, G. Williams, E. F. Cook, Miss 
M, I. Cooper, F. Tuckerman, L. M. Hills, E. D. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass,, as second-class mail matter. 


Marsh, H. T. Cowles, M. H.C. Hall, Rev. T. W. San- 
ford, J.J. Holland, Mrs. C. H. Tyler, L. 8S. Starratt, 
O. A. T. Swain, W. H. Adams, J. F. Nixon, Mrs. M. E. 
Walker, Miss M. L. Brown, Mrs. E. P. Sampson, S. T. 
Dodd, D. A. Kimball, Mrs. M. L. O'Sullivan, W.H. 
Newton, E. T. Slocum, Geo. H. Tacker, David L. 
Molner, “ Cash,’”’ W. J. Foss, E. Fairlee, H. W. Taft, 
A. E. Jennings, Mrs. F. Jordan, Mrs. N. J. Bronson, 
C. W. Dennett, E. D. Newcomb, H. L. Watson, D. 
Burnett, Mrs. E. W. Preston, P. M. Tiffam, O. W. 
Pomeroy, J. B. O’Donnell, Rev. P. B. Phelan. 

Total, $513.68. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. Fox Sainsbury, $6; Albert Perry, $3; Geo. H 

Fernald, $2.50; Mrs. A. M. Barrett, $2.50; Mrs. S. M. 


Moulton, $1.80; G. E. Orendorff, $1.50; T. H. Bartlett, 
$1.50; A. L. B. Williams, $0.75. 
OnE Eacu. 

L. Ronchel, M. D., J. Morrison, M. D., J. H. East- 
man, Mrs. C. A. Poole, J. A. Dunn, Mrs. Alvira Shirk, 
O. L. Barber, E. P. Swain. 

Firty Cents Eacs. 

Mrs. L. W. Caldwell, H. W. Slater, A. G. Clark, S. P. 
Flanders, A.C. Van Epps, B. E. Coburn, Mrs. L. C. 
Kuspen, H. K. Merriam, A. L. Morg, Dr. Geo. Keen, 
A. J. Wilcox, F.C. Viall, J. E. Hathaway, Dr. Mc- 
Gourty, F. W. Williamson, J. Manning, M. N. Fowler, 
S. Horner, F. A. Bray, P. Kimball, J. T. Elliott, G. H. 
Stevens, J. M. Greenough, J. W. Doyle, M. E. Morrill, 
P. Davia, R. Rourke, Mrs. J. C. Adams, Mrs. H. A 
Stockey, A. Chapin, F.M. Johnson, A. Mongue, E. 
Williams, Mrs. J. K. Weaver, G. G. Tiffany, H. C. 
Beardsley, N. H. Avery, C. L. Boyer. 

All others, $117.06, 

Total, $163.61. 

Sales of Publications, $35.79. 

Total, $1,178.02. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for July, 1904. 

Miss S. J. Eddy, $48.52; Women’s Penn. 8S. P.C. A., 
$41.34; E. Craft, $8; Oil City School District, $7.50; 
H. J. Jaquith, Jr., $1. 

Small sales of Publications, $9.17. 


There are no strikes in New 
Zealand. Why not? 


*QUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘* Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES HACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Oatholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of ali 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publi including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. O. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


rman heavy paper 35 cts, 


paper 25 cts. 
Spanish) . . . paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at ae 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Four Months in New ~ 
h 25 cts., paper 10 cts, 


clot 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 


cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 


paid. 
autebioneanhtent Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
ngell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or a bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
maile 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 
Humane Leafiets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Bight of ether No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
. Angell, 5 cents eac ° 5.00 “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.O. Merwin, 1centeach 100 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Protection of Letmais, by Geo. T. Angell 150 
Five Questions Answered, by 
Angell . 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Ang ell o « 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) a 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides) .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . . 100 “* 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. a 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 * 
Band of Mercy Bad es. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
oo stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
n,4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mergy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same | rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for oon five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one undred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@ Articles for the pa er, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION Socigry. 
Active Life. . . $100 00 


Associate $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00| Branch . 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 10 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Soorrty P. ©. A. 


Active Life. . . $100 00 posowete Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 o's os 
Active Annual . 10 00 se 108 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dumps ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEo. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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